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Editorial 


CREDO 1950 


46 WOULDN'T Have your job for any amount of 

l money” is often said to the person in public 

welfare work. At the turn of the half century, 

it is probably important that each of us asks why it 

is that a definite devotion to a task has grown up 

among the 45,000 people now doing public welfare 
work, 

Certainly the sustaining power does not derive from 
the prospect of having our statues erected in the public 
park. Caught in the cross fire of public opinion, it is 
‘doubtful if we as public welfare workers will be called 
popular for some time. Accusations of too much 
money, statism, coddling, chiseling reach us from one 
side, while equally fervent charges about starvation 
grants, snooping, dictators, and rheumatism reach us 
from the other. Why keep at it? 

What is there that pushes the case worker out over 
muddy roads, up rickety tenement stairs, down into 
crowded basement flats—in fair weather or foul? 
What moves the supevisor to daily attack the never- 
ending pile of records that reaches her desk? What 
| inspiration is there for the clerical worker in the mass 
of dictation, the rushes against deadlines, and the 
introduction of new procedures when the old ones 
have scarcely been mastered? Is it just another job 
for the executive as he fights his way through insufh- 
cient appropriations, uncovered case loads, complaints 
of disgruntled taxpayers, topped off by a speech to 


the Kiwanis or the P.T.A.? 

“I guess I just like working with people,” says the 
young social work recruit as she attempts to justify 
her ambition before the oral board of examiners. 
Perhaps as she acquired whatever education she has 
this concept of helpfulness to others has come to have 
great patriotic and religious significance. Perhaps in 
that statement she symbolizes the concern for the indi- 
vidual that has always prevailed in America. 

The vision of a better world has always inspired 
man’s actions. Perhaps this is what pushes us on. If 
we can see behind the face sheets and budgets to 
individuals who are helped by public welfare pro- 
grams, there is compensation. If we can see in the 
lumbering processes of administration that we are 
actually making the rich opportunity that is America 
realistic to a greater number of people, there is suffi- 
cient motive to sustain us. If we can see in the midst 
of basement flats and tar paper shacks that we are the 
representatives of American Government charged 
with the responsibility of drawing a blueprint by 
which all people can live together in cooperative 
harmony, there is inspiration. If as a result of our 
efforts it can be truthfully said that the Kingdom of 
God on Earth is somewhat nearer at hand, there is 
high devotion. 

JosepH E, Batpwin, President 
American Public Welfare Association 
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Human Welfare and World Peace 


by Atva Myrpat, Principal Director, 
Department of Social Affairs, 
United Nations 


Editor’s Note: Last month's issue was devoted to a 
summary of the entire Round Table Conference. In 
this issue we are publishing the three major papers 
given at the Annual Meeting. Mme. Myrdal was the 
speaker at the Annual Dinner Meeting on December 
2, 1949. 





attainment of a high level of human welfare alone 

would automatically guarantee world peace. Our 
task is not made so easy that a pursuit of one will 
give us the other free. The preamble of the United 
Nations Charter speaks not only of determination “to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of war,” 
but also “to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom.” Neither of the two 
aims can be achieved alone. They are interlocked; 
both demand more ingenuity and more sacrifices of 
self-interest than the nations of the world seem as yet 
ready to contribute. 

Honesty requires, on the one hand, that we admit 
that countries with the least achievement in social 
welfare are not necessarily menaces to peace. On the 
other hand, it is surely true that the creation of healthy, 
contented peoples should be the soundest bulwark 
against wars. 


I’ WOULD BE a dangerous illusion to believe that the 


From Power to WELFARE 


CHIEVEMENTS IN welfare might well take the place 
A of achievements in conquest as a mark of na- 
tional prestige. If national ambitions, and I dare say 
nationalistic ambitions, could be turned from power 
to welfare, a great change would come over the world. 
That is part of your work. It is the ultimate inter- 
national objective behind your practical everyday 
concern to obtain greater social benefits for this 
country. I see no harm in getting as motivations in 
these strivings to social welfare something of that 
emotional national ambition which is far too often 
harnessed to serve for purposes of hostility and even 
war. 

It has always seemed strange to me why more of 
national emulation was not sought by international 
comparisons. Why is not more of youth’s fairly harm- 
less aggressiveness expended in following an annual 
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breath-taking race, stimulated by radio and newspaper 
coverage between, for instance, Sweden and New 
Zealand to see who comes out with the lowest infant 
mortality this time. The Demographic Year Book 
says 2.52 for Sweden and 2.50 for New Zealand, but 
who will set the world record next year? Certainly no 
threat to peace could arise from that kind of competi- 
tion. There we arrive at some consoling truths: even 
if we dare not believe that social welfare automati- 
cally leads to peace, it most certainly does not lead 
to war. 

I mean this in a much deeper conviction than just 
stating that social welfare is innocuous. Peoples bent 
on social improvements are mobilizing factors which 
neutralize others that leads to war. But remember: 
It is not the level of social welfare attained in one 
country as compared with others that guarantees 
peacefulness—it is the psychological striving and the 
actual devotion of wider and wider resources to such 
a goal that carries with it a certain pacification. Tam- 
ing man to become a social creature is one of the 
great jobs. It can hardly be done at the same time 
as preparing the world for war. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


HESE Two tendencies are wrestling with each other 
| pod At the same time that war—and large scale 
war—is talked of as a possibility, people are also 
preparing to enter the greatest venture to aid each 
other. I am referring to the great international scheme 
just voted by the United Nations General Assembly 
as probably its greatest achievement in 1949: tech- 
nical assistance for economic development of under 
developed countries (in this country, more conven- 
iently referred to as President Truman’s Point 4). 
A great scheme for sharing—not the wealth of this 
world—but the wealth of technical know-how, which 
is as yet so much more unevenly distributed than na- 
tional resources. A great plan proposes to send con- 
sultants to governments who request them, after train- 
ing through international fellowships, to establish 
regional research and training institutes in order to 
develop the resources of the less-developed countries 
and to exchange information according to the most 
efficient modern methods. Definite investment in such 
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strategic services is expected. The world is just 
waiting for the United States Congress to vote the 
first credits in order to set off corresponding contri- 
butions from other countries. 

This scheme for technical assistance has been geared 
to economic development. But I would like to invite 
this singularly qualified group to consider, as one of 
the very first, how this accelerated economic develop- 
ment should be related to social welfare. I might put 
the question even more bluntly: How could it be 
accomplished that such accelerated economic develop- 
ment leads to more peace rather than to more conflict ? 

The social objectives have been kept in the back- 
ground. There ought to be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
but that the lever for the programme has been its 
appeal to the economic interests to achieve higher 
productivity of the given resources. But the need to 
harmonize and balance economic development so 
that it would not be detrimental to social values must 
be underscored. 


PopuLaTiIon Po icy 


AKE ONLY ONE social aspect which directly concerns 
Tihe United Nations Department of Social Affairs— 
that of population. There is no doubt that one of 
the most general approaches to planned change in the 
poverty-stricken areas of the world is through popu- 
lation policy. The demographic situation must first 
be studied, census-taking introduced fairly early, the 
effects of the envisaged economic development on age 
structure, mortality, fertility, and other factors fore- 
casted, and several other technical preliminaries under- 
taken. Highly important from such a population 
point of view becomes the attempt to achieve not just 
economic development but a balanced modernization, 
where reforms in income-earning, health, education, 
and others are synchronized. Highly unbalanced pop- 
ulation effects might otherwise accrue. 

It will be a duty for all persons in all countries 
engaged in work on the social side to protect the 
peoples in what we now call the underdeveloped 
countries against such rapid industrialization or lop- 
sided economic development that they would only be 
turned into an a-cultured, proletarian urban fringe, 
losing most of their meaningful social values, dis- 
rupting their family structure, and destroying their 
inherent dignity—developments of which examples 
exist. 

Social welfare, thus, is an end in itself. It cannot 
be made subservient to the interest of developing 
economic resources. On the other hand, it cannot 
reach very far without economic development. The 
answer to this dilemma is that modernization must 


be balanced. Development should be a cumulative 
process where agricultural improvement, health, edu- 
cation, social measures, and industrialization are intro- 
duced in a gradual inter-play. In the United Nations 
Social Affairs Department, which has the responsi- 
bility not only for housing but also for the family, 
for population as well as the status of women, for 
child welfare as well as human rights, this can never 
be forgotten. Such a gradual change will, much more 
securely than the tapping of any as yet underdeveloped 
wealth, mineral or other, help to turn the world into 
a peaceful one. 

I have repeatedly stressed the importance of the 
international machinery which we have in the United 
Nations for pursuing these welfare aims. The remark- 
able thing is that the United Nations, which is set 
up for the purposes of maintaining political security, 
through its work to cope with welfare problems in a 
sensible, practical way, strengthens its general value 
to the nations. Indirectly, its progress for welfare, for 
economic development, for health, for education, helps 
to keep the machinery for peace alive. Thus again, 
welfare works for peace. 


Take Pouitics Out 


NOTHER GREAT Challenge is to use this international 
A machinery to help take politics out of the national 
work for welfare progress. In the light of interna- 
tional discussions, it may be possible to make of it 
more of a rational social engineering, less of a play 
between vested interests and loaded propaganda. 

One feature which is shown up by international 
studies is the potent trend toward public welfare. In 
country after country, school systems no longer de- 
pend on private institutions or recognize “personal 
liberty to be illiterate.” Health services do not move 
towards greater reliance on‘a free market for medical 
care, where the buyer and the seller, the sick and 
the doctor, have to make individual arrangements 
for everything from the sickbed to the fee. (Not only 
England, which has made a much publicized reform 
recently, but systems since long established—and mod- 
ified—in countries like New Zealand, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Denmark.) The burden of supporting 
a family does not move towards more and more of 
rugged individualism, allowing some to care not 
even for a cat, while others have to care for fourteen 
children on the same income. Instead, family allow- 
ances, tax exemptions, free medical attention for chil- 
dren, free maternity care, school lunches, rent rebates, 
municipally provided home-help—a whole series of 
public support helps to sustain the family in the more 

(Continued on page 33) 











Trends in Our National Economy and Their 
Effect on Public Welfare Planning 


‘by Eveuine M. Burns, Professor of Social Work, 


New York School of Social Work, 


Columbia University 


Editor's Note: Dr. Burns was the speaker at the 
first luncheon session of the Annual Round Table 
Conference on Thursday, December 1, 1949. 

HE SUBJECT assigned to me is so wide that I must 
[exces be highly selective. 1 shall concentrate 

on a few only of these trends which appear to me 
to have a particular bearing on planning for public 
welfare. 

No economist could be expected to omit in the first 
place the effect of trends in the national income, the 
sum total out of which all our enjoyments, whether 
social welfare or armaments, are derived. Everything 
points to an upward trend, and from one point of 
view this is definitely favorable in the sense that there 
is at least the possibility of narrowing the gap that 
now exists between the levels of living enjoyed by 
many segments of the American people and what we 
like to think of as a proper standard of living for 
Americans. But this possibility will not be realized 
automatically and without any effort. 


Apjust to Rear INcoME 


O THE EXTENT that public welfare is concerned with 

minimum income assurance, it is necessary con- 
stantly to reassess the living level allowed by public 
policy to social security recipients, especially those on 
public assistance, by reference to the new higher level 
of living enjoyed by the population as a whole. Should 
not a doubling of the national income be reflected in 
some increase in the real income provided through 
public policy for those whose private sources of in- 
come have disappeared? Note that I emphasize an 
increase in real income—I shall refer later to the prob- 
lem of adjusting to changes in price levels. 

But as the rising national income together with the 
growth of collective bargaining and minimum wage 
legislation is tending to eliminate stark poverty, I 
suspect that public welfare will find itself challenged 
by that all too large section of the voters who still 
think of public welfare as merely a method of meeting 
the problem of low or inadequate income, and who 
will question the necessity of large or even expanding 
public welfare budgets. We shall be more and more 
forced to face up to what I regard as a major failure 


of public welfare administration, namely our inability 
hitherto to enlist public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of the job that is done in the 
wider area of human needs. The depression of the 
1930’s was a magnificent public relations counsellor for 
one of your jobs, namely, the meeting of economic 
need. But nothing has taken its place, and the admin- 
istrators and social workers who among themselves 
talk knowingly about “needs” and the necessity of 
using government to meet them have, I fear, in large 
measure failed to bring the public along with them. 

The remedy may be the use of less technical jargon. 
It may be more research into the nature and extent 
of needs and the relative costs and effectiveness of 
various ways of satisfying them, together with a wider 
dissemination of its findings. It may be a more ade- 
quate and imaginative effort to enlist public partici- 
pation in public welfare programs, but it is certain 
that the rising national income will force those of 
us who favor expanded public welfare programs to 
make the effort to narrow the gap between ourselves 
and the general voting public. 

This rising national income is likely to be marked 
from time to time by pronounced fluctuations in the 
value of money. In recent years the trend of prices 
has been definitely upward. It has undermined our 
guarantees of minimum income when these are stated 
in dollar terms. So long as an upward trend of 
prices is associated with an upward trend in real 
national income we have a remedy at hand. Public 
assistance payments are in principle related to a 
specific minimum standard of living which is capable 
of being expressed in money. Why not make use of 
modern social inventions, in this cas¢ the invention 
of the cost of living index, and provide for automatic 
changes in the dollar amount of the prevailing stand- 
ard when the cost of living index changes by a speci- 
fied amount. This is already done in a few admin- 
istrations and I see no reason why the device should 
not be more generally adopted. 


BENEFIT ForMULA 


er pricE level is more difficult to cope with in 
the social insurance programs, at least when they 
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are of the type that we have adopted in America 
where we base an individual’s OASI benefit on his 
entire life earnings. We thereby ensure that there 
will be a downward drag on benefit levels at a time 
of upward price trends. This is an important fact 
to bear in mind in assessing the new benefits formulae 
that are currently proposed. If adequacy is our objec- 
tive it would seem wiser to design a formula which 
would base benefits on wages in some more recent 
period than the whole of a man’s working life. 

No reference to economic trends could overlook the 
increasing numbers and proportions of the aged, for 
this means a relative decline in the numbers of those 
actively contributing to production, but who will yet 
continue to consume, and make demands on whatever 
national income there is. The increasing numbers 
of the aged make the demand for old age security 
both more insistent and more costly to meet in the 
basic economic sense. Here we face two problems. 
First, should we not reassess our general policy re- 
garding the age at which we attempt to encourage 
people to retire from active participation in produc- 
tion? Can we really afford so many idle aged, espe- 
cially as we appear to have more and more liberal 
ideas of the income that should be assured them by 
governmental action? In particular, do we want to 
insert clauses in our social security program that will 
encourage retirement? Should we not rather be ex- 
ploring ways of encouraging them to go on adding 
to production? 


MinimuM Levet or Livinc 


HE SECOND challenge to planning is that we must 
The prepared to formulate more clearly than in the 
past our policies regarding the minimum level of 
living which public policy will guarantee. From both 
the union and the pension groups comes a demand 
for a form of old-age security that offers the potential 
beneficiary predictability and freedom from admin- 
istrative discretions and from the needs test. If this 
demand is acceded to, as I suspect it will be in our 
future public program, there will be increased pres- 
sure to raise the minimum benefit to some approxi- 
mation to the cost of a minimum budget. One prob- 
lem for planners will be how far we can at one 
and the same time guarantee a minimum income 
which will be accepted as adequate and also reflect 
existing wage differentials. The more we raise the 
minimum and attempt to maintain existing differen- 
tials, the more it seems to me we are using the co- 
ercive powers of government (in this case the com- 
pulsion to sacrifice current spending in order to enjoy 
a publicly guaranteed cash annuity of a given amount 


in the future) beyond the point at which it is easy 
to justify the use of compulsion. Pressure to force all 
citizens to give up current income to assure an old- 
age benefit that removes from society the troublesome 
problem of old-age indigency is not difficult to defend. 
But how far above this level should we use govern- 
ment compulsion? 

The growth of unions is another economic trend to 
be reckoned with. Hitherto concerned almost exclu- 
sively with wage rates and working conditions, the 
unions in spectacular manner these last months have 
moved into social welfare. Before we cry “unfair com- 
petition” we must remember that this area is coming 
to be occupied by the unions largely by default. More 
adequate public programs would have greatly re- 
stricted the harmful effects of this new development. 

I see no point in denying that it may have a harmful 
influence by weakening the interest of the workers 
covered by collectively-bargained welfare plans in 
extensions and liberalizations of the public program. 
I believe this risk is clearly seen by many of the union 
leaders who would frankly prefer to see union-nego- 
tiated benefits develop as supplements to a more ade- 
quate public program which would afford a real 
minimum of security for all workers. But a union 
member who is now assured that his employer will 
make up the difference between his social security 
benefit (currently averaging less than $30) and $100 
may not be too enthusiastic about a proposal to raise 
the social security benefit to $70 when he remembers 
that he will have to pay half the cost of the public 
part of the $100 guaranteed, whereas previously he was 
only paying half of the first $30. 

It may well be that this diminution of union pres- 
sure on Congress to liberalize the Social Security Act 
may be balanced by a changed attitude on the part 
of employers who, like the railroad employers ten 
years ago, will now have a very direct interest in a 
more comprehensive and adequate public program. 

Whatever the outcome in the social security field, 
those of us who are planning for public welfare would 
be wise to recognize that the astonishing growth of 
the power of organized labor in recent years will 
foster the comfortable belief on the part of those who 
in any case are critical of public welfare activities that 
“workers are quite well able to take care of them- 
selves.” Here is another area where dissemination of 
the facts, and in particular of knowledge of the limi- 
tations of the nature and scope of the union programs, 
is badly needed. 

Where the unions are breaking new ground, as in 
the health and medical programs, there is at least 
this advantage: they will provide a valuable testing 
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ground for administrative procedures and for the 
whole range of technical problems associated with the 
operation of large-scale health programs. If we are 
wise we shall learn much. 


Two Finat Trenps 


wo FINAL developments are all that my time allows. 

One undeniable economic trend is the increase in 
the proportion of total income that is spent by gov- 
ernment rather than by the income receiver himself 
through the market. This is a fact with a direct bear- 
ing on public welfare planning. For even if all of this 
vast public expenditure were devoted to public wel- 
fare, we should face from two sources a growing 
resistance to proposals for further increases in public 
spending. Consumers can be expected to resist further 
inroads into their freely disposable incomes, while 
producers, and notably businessmen and risktakers, 
may react by a lessening of willingness to undertake 
productive enterprise if they feel that the rewards are 
disproportionately small in relation to effort or to 
the risks taken. 

Obviously there is no set limit over a period of time 
to the proportion of income that can be taken in taxes 
without encountering a revolt from consumers or 
producers. Within living memory the limit has been 
greatly raised, and with rising national income gov- 
ernment may still be able to spend an increasing share 
of total income and still leave consumers and pro- 
ducers with a larger absolute amount of income to 
spend as they please. But at any given time resistance 
must be expected, and the calls for justification will 
be ever more insistent. Public welfare planning in the 
future must pay more attention to this fact. Not only 
must we be absolutely clear in our minds as to why 
we believe public rather than private organization can 
undertake any specific task, we must also be prepared 
to demonstrate factually that there is a need for the 
service. 


ASSURING THE VOTER 


E MUST BE able, too, to convince the citizen that 

he is getting value for the dollars which he sacri- 
fices, and if we wish to spare those whose interests 
we serve, namely the welfare clients, from embarrass- 
ing public probes, we must be able to convince the 
average voter that we can be trusted to administer 
effectively the controls which have been introduced 
into the programs to protect Ais interests. I deplore, 
as much as many of you do, the motivation and the 
character of some of the welfare investigations of 
recent years, but I think you will agree with me 
that in at least some cases the public had justifica- 


tion for believing that its administrators were not 
always acutely conscious of the fact that they were 
spending public funds or always careful to hold their 
policies within the limits set by the prevailing mores 
as expressed in the governing legislation. Yet surely 
sustained progress is more likely to be ensured by 
scrupulous adherence to the law, coupled with vig- 
orous efforts to inform the public of the consequences 
of the legislation it has approved, than by attempts to 
circumvent the law—in other words, to change 
public policy by administrative laxity, however well- 
intentioned. 

I suggest, therefore, that those of us who favor 
expansion of our public welfare activities would do 
well to reflect upon the implications of the growth of 
government spending. When we recall that welfare 
costs are only a fraction of that total and that the net 
burden on the income-receiver is largely attributable 
to other items such as defense, foreign aid, and interest 
on the national debt, items to which he attaches a 
high priority, the necessity to justify in high priority 
terms our own demands upon the taxpayer’s income 
becomes even more evident. 

The last trend to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion is the growing importance of the federal grant- 
in-aid. Not only are more and more services grant- 
aided but the federal grant is coming to be a more 
and more important element in the total state rev- 
enues. This development is one of vital significance 
to public welfare planning. Historically the federal 
grant system has developed on a piecemeal basis— 
one service after another has been federally-aided 
either to stimulate the adoption of a new service or 
to enable the less wealthy areas to offer a level of 
service more nearly equal to the national average. 


ProBLEMs CoNFRONTING Us 


E HAVE Now reached a stage at which this piece- 
W rneal development gives rise to serious problems, 
which in the years ahead will be the subject of con- 
siderable critical discussion. The grants are not well- 
coordinated and, as we know in public assistance, 
often lead to the over-stimulation of certain programs 
at the expense of others. In practice they often involve 
a high degree of federal intervention in state policies, 
even though no one would deny that a granting 
authority can reasonably be expected to exercise con- 
trols to ensure that the funds are devoted to the 
purpose for which they were granted. 
Public welfare planning must be ready with an- 
swers to such questions as these: Could many of 
these grants be grouped in a major functional area? 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Employment Trends and Their Implications 


For Public Welfare 


by Ewan Cxiacue, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 


Department of Labor 


Editor's Note: Dr. Clague was the speaker at the 
Saturday, December 3, luncheon of the 1949 Annual 
Round Table Conference. 


of November is more encouraging than at any 

time during the past 12 months. The decline in 
employment, which began somewhat more than a 
year ago, was due in large measure to the recession in 
manufacturing industries. From September 1948 to 
September 1949 there was a decline of about 1% 
million in manufacturing employment. Since manu- 
facturing industries usually employ approximately 
one-fourth of the civilian labor force of the nation, 
the set-back in this group of industries was enough 
to account, directly or indirectly, for a large part of 
the increase in unemployment experienced during the 
past year. During August and September 1949, manu- 
facturing employment increased from the low point 
which was reached in July. While there was a down- 
turn in October, and there may possibly be another 
one in November, the general picture seems to be 
one of a gradual strengthening of employment in 
most manufacturing industries. 


Ts NATIONAL employment picture as of the end 


LittLe REcEssion FoR TRADE WorKERS 


T THE SAME time employment in a number of other 
Aiines has receded very little during the past year. 
In the vast field of wholesale and retail trade, for 
example, employment in 1949 has been fairly close to 
1948 levels, and we expect the usual sharp seasonal 
increase in such employment over the Christmas 
season. In both December 1947 and 1948 employment 
in trade as a whole exceeded 10 million. Building con- 
struction likewise is an industry in which employment 
this year is fully up to the levels of a year ago. 

On the other hand, it does not seem likely that 
there will be any substantial reduction in unemploy- 
ment below recent levels, and there is a possibility of 
some seasonal increase during the winter months. 
Unemployment reached a postwar peak last July of 
about 4.1 millions, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. There were substantial declines in the num- 
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ber of unemployed during August and September, 
with some of the ground being lost again in October, 
when the figure stood at somewhat less than 3.6 
millions. From a long-range point of view, this is 
not a high proportion of the labor force. In October, 
it amounted to only about 5.7 per cent of the total 
civilian labor force, while in October 1941, shortly 
before Pearl Harbor, the national unemployment rate 
was 6.9 per cent, and in October 1940, after the defense 
program had begun, it was 13.0 per cent. 

Looking forward into next year, most businessmen 
and economists, both government and non-govern- 
ment, expect a moderately high level of business 
activity. The Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
in their joint forecast for the building construction 
industry for 1950, expect about the same level of 
activity as in 1949, which has been one of the highest 
years of our history. 

In residential building, for example, the number 
of new dwelling units (houses and apartments) started 
in the first 10 months of 1949 reached a peak of about 
28,000 above the comparable period of 1948, and for 
the year as a whole the outlook is for a new all-time 
peak, exceeding the previous high mark of 937,000 
started in 1925. 


VETERANS INsuRANCE DivIDEND 


TILL ANOTHER favorable short-run employment fac- 
C tor will be the distribution of a three-billion-dollar 
insurance dividend in the first half of 1950. This will 
probably act as an important stimulus to continued 
high consumer spending. In general terms then, the 
outlook for the first half of 1950 seems to be one of 
moderately good business activity, with employment 
holding up fairly well. 

However, while general business and employment 
may turn out to be fairly good next year, there are a 
number of sobering facts which must be taken into 
account on the unemployment side. In the first place, 
there is usually a fairly substantial seasonal increase 
in unemployment after the Christmas season. Nor- 
mally, January and February are the months in which 
unemployment reaches its annual peak, although, 
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of course, this may be modified in any year in which 
there is a general business downturn. It will not be 
surprising, therefore, if unemployment in January and 
February 1950 rises above present levels, and perhaps 
above the peak of 1948. This need not be cause for 
alarm, if it is recognized that in the usual spring 
upturn some of this unemployment may be absorbed. 

A somewhat longer-run factor is the annual increase 
in the labor force. During 1950 the nation may add 
as many as a million persons to the labor market. 
There is the normal annual increase of something 
like three-quarters of a million persons, and next year 
there will be as many as a quarter of a million veterans 
finishing their training courses and setting out to 
look for jobs. So employment will have to rise sub- 
stantially during 1950 to keep unemployment at 
present levels. 

Next, there are certain factors associated with the 
unemployed themselves which have a bearing on the 
general situation. The year 1949 was one in which 
employers emphasized cost reduction and elimination 
of any unnecessary expenditures. There is every 
reason to expect that 1950 will be a similar year. 
During 1949 there were substantial price declines in 
many industrial products, which means that business- 
men were producing against a falling price level. 
Even if there is not a similar reduction in 1950, there 
are as yet no signs of any sharp increases in prices. 
Therefore, employers generally will be cutting corners 
on costs, which leads them to exercise care in expand- 
ing their employment. 

Such a period is also likely to be one in which many 
changes are made in productive methods, such as the 
use of new raw materials, the purchase of new equip- 
ment, or changes in production processes and market- 
ing methods. This brings about a persistent labor 
turnover, that is, the elimination of some jobs and 
the creation of others. 


Errect oN WorKERS 


HAT Is THE effect of this shifting on the workers 
W themselves? The records of the past show that 
workers in the middle age groups come out very 
well in such transitions. They are experienced and 
adaptable, and constitute the cream of the labor force 
from the employer’s point of view. On the other 
hand, some groups do not fare so well. Young people 
just out of school find that their job opportunities 
shrink rapidly—the employer keeps his existing force 
of workers by shifting them around, and is not so 
active in hiring new ones. If he does go into the 
labor market, he will try to pick up the experienced 
men and women. So the school-age youngsters find 
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their opportunities sharply curtailed, as was evident 
in May and June of 1949. 

At the other end of the scale, the older workers 
have more difficulty—those workers, say, 50 years of 
age and over. It is not that their unemployment rate 
is high; at the present time it is not. But it does cause 
them to remain out of work for longer periods of 
time once they are laid off. This factor will continue 
to operate throughout 1950, and in future years. In 
other words, in a period of rapid industrial change 
there will be a moderate high level of unemployment 
which is strictly temporary and transitional. But 
gradually there will also develop a “hard core” of 
marginal and more permanently displaced workers 
who will constitute an important social and economic 
problem. There are few signs that this group is 
important in numbers at present, but they will slowly 
become so with successive readjustments and displace- 
ments. 

For short-run unemployment the present federal- 
state unemployment insurance system is especially 
designed. It can carry workers for periods ranging 
from three to six months of unemployment, provided 
the workers are covered by the system. There are 
some groups in the economy not now covered who 
could readily be brought into it; but this is a matter 
for future legislation. 


BENEFITs BeEinc ExHAUSTED 


At the present time the unemployment insurance 
picture is one of increasing exhaustions of benefits; 
that is, a larger number of workers have used up all 
of their rights, and are, therefore, not entitled to addi- 
tional benefits. These individuals must necessarily 
apply for public assistance, in fact, for general assist- 
ance, since they will not be eligible for any of the 
special categories of assistance. Their plight becomes 
important when we recognize that few of the state 
general assistance programs are adequate at present 
to pick up any great expansion of this type of load. 
Furthermore, in a good many communities the gen- 
eral assistance program would not recognize such 
employable heads of families as qualified applicants 
for assistance. The nation will soon face the question 
as to how to provide some means of meeting the needs 
of this particular group—the longer-time unemployed 
who are still employable, but who do not readily 
find new jobs. 

Looking to the still longer future, we may note par- 
ticularly the problem of the truly old workers, those 
who are not likely to be hired again at all. At present 
those who are covered by the Federal Old Age and 


Survivors Insurance System have some modest retire- 
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ment benefits provided for them after age 65. How- 
ever, the benefits so far have been averaging around 
$25.00 per month for the aged person himself, and 
about $37.50 for an aged couple. In view of present 
living costs, these amounts are nowhere nearly suffi- 
cient to maintain even the most modest minimum 
standard of living. Consequently, the necessity for 
state welfare agencies to supplement these Federal 
Old Age Insurance benefits is becoming greater. This 
also is a matter which can only be handled by future 
legislation. Furthermore, there are many groups not 
covered by such Federal Old Age Insurance, and who, 
therefore, become an assistance problem when they 
are in need. 


In this situation there has recently been a strong 
movement among the labor unions for industry- 
company retirement systems written into the collective 
bargaining contracts. While the unions have always 
supported the program of expanding the Federal Old 
Age Insurance System, they have reached a point of 
feeling that it is impossible to wait for this improve- 
ment to take place. Some of the recent plans which 
have been written, however, do provide that the indus- 
try benefits will be lowered as the Federal benefits 
may be increased. Without doubt, there will be greatly 
increased pressure for industry retirement plans 
brought about by collective bargaining. This will pick 
up some of the problems that otherwise might fall 
on the public welfare agencies of the states, but the 
spread of these union plans will not be rapid enough 
to relieve the welfare agencies of the burdens which 
will fall upon them. 


Future Aspects oF PROBLEM 


INALLY, AND in conclusion, this problem will in- 
F crease markedly during the next 50 years. The por- 
tion of older people in the population is increasing, 
and will continue to do so. While in the year 1900 
only four per cent of the American people were 
over 65 years of age, at the dawn of 1950 it is about 
seven and one-half per cent, and in the year 2000, it is 
estimated to be about thirteen per cent—more than 
one in eight of the entire population. There will like- 
wise be substantial increases in those between 45 and 
65 years of age—the older working group. Both the 
old and these nearly-old may constitute as much as 
40 per cent of the entire population in the year 2000. 

The consegence of this will be that we shall have 
two growing social and economic problems—first, 
greatly increased retirement expenditures for the ever- 
larger numbers of persons who will have to retire 
from gainful work; and second, the growing unem- 


ployment problem arising from the great increase in 
the numbers of workers in the last two decades of 
their working lives. Fortunately for us, these twin 
problems will develop gradually, so that some little 
time will be available to us to consider them and to 
devise measures to deal with each of them. On the 
other hand, time is running against us in these mat- 
ters. Each year may bring about a worsening of the 
situation. By 1960, the retirement problem certainly 
will be acute if nothing has been done about it in 
the meantime. Furthermore, at any time that there 
should occur a substantial business recession, the un- 
employment problem of these nearly-old workers 
would reach serious proportions. 

The American Public Welfare Association must 
necessarily concern itself with these problems because 
throughout the years and decades ahead, as the nation 
deals with these matters, the public welfare agencies 
will always find themselves in a position of “picking 
up the pieces;” that is, they are the final source of 
assistance. In case of need, the public welfare agencies 
will be the ones who carry the residual load. A great 
deal of research is needed in this field. There is no 
one simple solution for these problems; in fact, in a 
complex society such as ours, any solution must 
necessarily be complex, requiring action on many dif- 
ferent fronts. It is to this need for future thought 
and study on these problems that I wish to direct your 
attention. 





HUMAN WELFARE 
(Continued from page 27) 


developed and structuralized economies. 

When public welfare thus widens in all countries, 
some common experiences must accumulate, allowing 
more scientific conclusions in the social field. It must 
be possible to find some minimum essentials as to 
standards and methods which ought to be applicable 
in all countries, while a due margin must always be 
left for the cultural characteristics of any one land. By 
international comparisons in each social field, we 
could help all countries to cut out much of the dead- 
wood of traditionalism, superstition, ignorance, and 
political pressure, thus freeing the work for human 
welfare from all the irrational hamperings. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


HAVE sUCH a great faith in this rationalization 
l through internationalization that I would like to 
see the Member Governments of the United Nations 
reach a stage where an international survey, perhaps” 
even provided by the United Nations, would precede 
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as practically an obligatory part every report of na- 
tional planning committees. They would be left, 
of course, with their sovereign right to think differ- 
ently and plan independently. But they would have 
to argue their case against the assembled experiences 
of other countries. And this would be not only a 
guarantee for greater circumspection, it is certainly 
a guarantee for less politics in the development of 
social welfare. 

We might go one step further. If this knowledge 
of international experiences were not only given to 
the planners but pinned under with a wealth of infor- 
mation to the general public about social conditions 
as they actually are all over the world, the nations 
would become united in a common concern about 
what happens to the human welfare of everybody 
everywhere. But then, some of those fundamental 
facts about the conditions for human life in the world 
today must be brought out to everybody. If it were 
taught in all schools, as the kind of fundamental fact 
it is, that there are more than 200 million homeless 
in the world today, that more than a billion human 
beings are hungry, that half the world’s population 
cannot read, then I am quite certain that mankind 
would feel so united in one common striving for wel- 
fare that it would be very hard to raise nation against 
nation. 

That is my brief review. Without playing up the 
importance of human welfare to a deus ex machina 
for giving us the miracle of peace, we do know that 
some of these good things—welfare and peace—go 
together: 

First, that it is possible to turn nationalistic ambi- 
tions more into the direction of developing welfare 
and of having nations comparing—perhaps even com- 
peting—for results in the social field; 

Next, that it is possible and indeed imperative that 
the great share of capital resources as well as of human 
ingenuity should be turned towards developing the 
as yet underdeveloped tracts where mankind lives, 
that this new drain on resources should be for human 
welfare, not war; 

Further, that the very implementation of such en- 
deavours by an international machinery welds us 
together into a community which makes wars more 
difficult; 

And last, and most important, that all that can be 
learned through the international exchange of infor- 
mation creates a dawning social world conscience. 
There are hundreds and thousands of more people 
becoming concerned just as you and I are with what 
happens to the unprivileged, seething millions of this 
globe. And that invites us, that moves us, moves all 


peoples closer to something that may one day be one 
world, one world of common concern, one world of 
joint chances. 





BOOK NOTES 





Commission on Chronic Illness, Proceedings of First 
Meeting, May 20, 1949, Chicago, 73 pages, $.20. 

No public welfare administrator, board, or staff 
member can afford to be without a copy of this docu- 
ment. A major portion of their task in the field of 
public assistance is created for them by chronic illness, 
and their stake in the prevention of such illness and 
the rehabilitation of those who have been attacked is 
very great. 

This pamphlet provides a clear statement, from 
spokesmen for American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Health Association, American Hos- 
pital Association, and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation as to the grave and growing problems faced 
in their respective fields. 

It proceeds further and charts the necessary pro- 
grams for action as formalized by five technical com- 
mittees of experts in their respective fields. Dr. Ernest 
Boas of New York, the early spokesman on behalf 
of the chronically ill, deals with the clinical aspect 
of the problem. Dr. Jack Masur, Director of the 
Clinical Center of the National Health Institute, 
deals with institutional care. Dr. Howard Rusk, 
Chairman of the Department of Rehabilitation and 
Physical Medicine of New York University, presents 
a clear blueprint of approach to and methods of 
rehabilitation and restoration to a program of useful 
living with what one has left by crippling disease or 
disability. 

Dr. Lester Breslow, Chief of Chronic Disease Serv- 
ice of California Department of Health, deals with 
community problems and services needed by the 
chronically ill. 

In one compact package you have here the material 
to guide you in your attack upon the local and state 
problems, financial, medical, social, institutional, and 
rehabilitative. 

You cannot afford to miss this if you are charged 
with leadership and service in your community. 
Copies may be secured from the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Exten C. Porrer, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Member of Governor's Committee on 
Chronic Illness, New Jersey 











Heal Frontiers Still Exist 


by Bernarp C. DeWrrt, Director, 
Information Service, 


Florida State Welfare Board 


HEN Fioripa’s Governor Fuller Warren in his 
W inaugural address last year spoke of “frontier 
frugality,” he no doubt was using a figure of 
speech, hardly believing that his native state actually 
embraced any “frontiers” as we usually think of them. 
Had he talked with welfare workers associated with 
the Florida State Welfare Board, or had he gone with 
some of them as I recently did, he would have been 
less certain that “frontier” is now just a figure of 
speech. He would have been more nearly convinced 
that even in Florida welfare workers endure hazards 
and discomforts comparable to those of other frontier 
days while carrying out their professional mission in 
the State’s public assistance and welfare program. 


Pair oF Knee Boots 


HEN A WORKER includes a pair of knee boots in 
Wore: visiting equipment as habitually as she car- 
ries her “little black book,” you can be sure that she 
is working pretty close to frontiers. Or when a 
visitor on many of her trips takes along clothing to 
protect her from a semi-tropical (if not tropical) sun 
while she rides across the open Gulf—in an open 
boat—to get to her clients, you can be certain that 
not all welfare workers are enjoying all the comforts 
of what so often is called the modern age, completely 
removed from things of the frontier. 

If a visitor has to utilize two different interpreters 
because she has in her caseload people who speak two 
different tribal languages, but the English language 
not at all (even though their forebears were American 
residents long before John Smith or the Pilgrim 
fathers set foot on this continent), you may be sure 
that she isn’t enjoying all the culture and niceties of 
America 1950 all the time. Then if, in reaching “that 
old fellow who is pretty much a hermit,” she slows 
down her car so that I can get the full benefit of a 
five or six foot rattler slithering across the roadway, 
you can be certain that the welfare profession em- 
bodies a great deal more than a “pushbutton opera- 
tion” or a reclining among books and hallowed socio- 
logical theories. 

A trip with a welfare worker into these less- 
developed parts of Florida, where many people who 
are in need do live, will convince most anyone that 
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something closely akin to “frontiers” exists in the 
state. But more impressive to me was the fact that 
even though these workers may have spent years in 
classrooms, in field study, in the “halls of culture” 
of colleges and universities while preparing themselves 
for one of the most difficult activities imaginable— 
that of dealing with people who are in need—they 
have to be pretty “rugged” to overcome the physical 
blockades, not to mention the psychological ones. 

Right now, to save face with Florida’s chambers of 
commerce, it might be well to state that these observa- 
tions were made in, or on the edge of, that vast area 
known as the Florida Everglades. A large portion of 
this section has been included in a national park, 
largely because of the natural and primitive condi- 
tions of the land, the flora, the fauna, and to some 
extent, the Indians. 


Into THE "GLADES 


T WAS NECESSARY to get an early start from Moore 

Haven which rests on the western shores of Lake 
Okeechobee and is about forty miles from the heart 
of the Brighton Indian reservation. Mrs. Snell was 
not sure whether all the clients she had to see that 
day had received word of her coming. Sometimes, 
an Indian who has decided to set up camp in some 
new location does not hear of her periodical visits 
and fails to get to the Brighton School, which is some- 
what of a central, official gathering place. When they 
don’t show up, the welfare worker “tracks them 
down;” and in the ’Glades, that is more literal than 
figurative. 

Most were there: the aged squaws with strand after 
strand of beads adorning their necks; elderly men, 
some in dungarees and work shirts, some in the full 
regalia of their Seminole tribe; young squaws, some 
widowed, some never having had benefit of the mar- 
riage rites—but all with children. (Some time ago, 
a new and probably young worker went into the 
reservation and was somewhat appalled when she 
learned from the interpreter that some of the children 
had no legitimate fathers. She apparently had her 
own ideal of the Indian moral code and asked the 
interpreter, “Do Indians do things like that?” The 
interpreter replied with almost a shrug, “Sure—just 
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like white people.”) 

Rev. Willie King, retired Indian Baptist minister, 
was there to interpret. Occasionally, as the interviews 
progressed, he would say, “Can’t talk to her—Mic- 
cosoukin.” The Rev. Mr. King speaks only English 
and Seminole. So then it would be a question of 
getting Willie Hawk who speaks Seminole and Mic- 
cosoukin—but no English. I’m still wondering just 
how accurately the questions were put and how 
straight the answers were after Mrs. Snell had posed 
her question to the retired minister, who in Seminole 
queried Willie Hawk, who in turn queried the client 
in the Miccosoukin tongue, with the answers coming 
back in reverse order. 


Just a Trait 


S USUAL, there were a few clients who did not 
A get to the school site, and when Mrs. Snell started 
finding them, the reason for the knee boots became 
obvious. The road is good from the main highway 
to the school, but from there on you are strictly on 
your own. Jimmie Cooter, another Indian, went along 
to help find the camps. Driving over that vast prairie 
land, where I am still wondering how the Indian 
could spot a trail, was an experience. For mile after 
mile the "Glades were traversed. Even though this 
trip was made in the “dry season,” the car was in 
muck up to the hubcaps most of the time. It isn’t 
unusual, I was told, for the car to be mired in the 
muck. 

In the near-tropical atmosphere of South Florida, 
the camps consist of little more than something to 
keep off the sun. The “Chekees” are made of “Cab- 
bage fan” or palm frond roofs over stripped trunks of 
palm trees, and that is about all. 

Little difficulty was encountered in finding the In- 
dians—with the help of Jimmie Cooter. Even finding 
Kissimmee Billie’s new camp was reasonably easy, 
but getting to it was another problem. Kissimmee 
Billie is one of those ageless men. Elderly natives, 
both white and Indian, remember him as a grown 
man when they were youngsters. He probably has 
at one time or another set up his chekee in just about 
every section of the 36,000 acres of that particular 
reservation. (There are three separate reservations in 
Florida, one larger and one smaller than Brighton.) 

Reaching one of the many canals that crisscross the 
Everglades, we found Kissimmee Billie—on the other 
side of the canal, his chekee a mile beyond. There 
was an old, apparently abandoned pickup truck in 
a clump of palms near us. Kissimmee Billie motioned 
to us to wade the canal and come on over. Mrs. Snell 
was beginning to tie her skirts and, not to be out- 
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done, I was with little enthusiasm reaching for a 
shoe lace to take off my shoes. (There are snakes 
in those canals, and alligators are not unknown.) 

My own trepidation was short-lived, for out of 
nowhere an Indian squaw with a half-dozen of her 
brood appeared by us. They must have heard the 
car and had come to see what was going on. The 
squaw pointed to the half-hidden truck and said, 
“Take you.” All the Indians and we boarded the 
truck and forded the canal. 

The review with Kissimmee Billie wound up the 
schedule for that day. By then it was past the noon 
hour, and we were miles from anything resembling 
a restaurant. But the resourcefulness of Mrs. Snell 
is not limited to cut and dried casework. She spotted 
a “hammock,” a clump of huge royal palms providing 
some shade and deadwood. There we stopped. She 
started gathering the dead bark and palm fronds and 
in virtually no time had a fire going. She whipped out 
a knife and started whittling the leaves from palm 
fronds, making long spears. She explained that while 
we were waiting for the fire to produce some coals 
we could get out the food. For the first time I learned 
that there was a refrigerator in the back of the car 
stocked with slices of ham, potato salad, thermosed 
lemonade. She knew this would be the only way to 
satisfy the nutritional demands of the human being. 
And there, in that small hammock whose elevation 
was slightly above the muck level, we had a late 
lunch, including ham broiled from spears over open 
coals. 


Tre Witn ANoTHER WorkER 


HAD BEEN told it would be necessary for me to spend 
l that night in Naples,- halfway across the state from 
the Indian reservation. I was to accompany Mrs. 
Frederick, who wanted to get an early start the fol- 
lowing morning. When you are riding a mail boat, 
you don’t keep it waiting. 

Everglades City is about forty miles south of Naples; 
and out in the Gulf of Mexico about eight miles 
southwest of Everglades City, lie Chokoloskee Island. 
That is where Mrs. Frederick had an adoption study 
to make for another county, where she had three old 
age assistance and two aid to dependent children 
reviews to make. 

The waters off from Everglades City abound with 
game fish, but the mail boat is hardly recommended 
to the sportsmen for deep sea fishing. It is little 
more than a dinghy with an inadequate inboard 
motor—and no canopy. Of course, there are elaborate 
charter boats available at Everglades City, but the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Kentucky Coordinates [ts Social Security Programs 


by Mark Frisue, Administrative Consultant, 
Kentucky Department of Social Security 





HE FULL PossIBILITIEs and intent of the original 

Social Security Act of 1935 have never been car- 

ried out. That Act provided for a social security 
program of broad scope including unemployment in- 
surance, public assistance, old age and survivors insur- 
ance, and child welfare services. These programs have 
been in operation in most states since that Act was 
passed but they have been broken up in different de- 
partments. There has been very little coordination 
and no integration of the individual programs which 
were designed to constitute one broad program. The 
lack of coordination has been a serious detriment to 
the achievement of the intent and purposes of that 
Act. 

The Kentucky Legislature in 1948 recognized this 
condition and passed a bill creating a Department of 
Economic Security charged with the responsibility of 
administering in one department those programs 
which were originally combined in 1935. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WELFARE PROGRAMS 


HE Last Two decades have seen a tremendous in- 
Basa both in the scope and acceptance of govern- 
mental programs relating to social and economic se- 
curity. The development of programs of social wel- 
fare in the United States has been a long, tedious 
process. It necessarily began on a small scale with 
individuals providing aid to those in need. Later 
those individuals affiliatetd with each other to form 
private agencies for more effective services. These in 
turn were complemented by an increasing number 
of public agencies in the cities and states until the 
present large program was reached. 

But slow as it has been, the development of social 
welfare programs has always been based on the dual 
principle of financial need coupled with the recog- 
nized concept of social services. 

The insurance programs were born in a different 
manner in this country. They went through no long 
period of development but suddenly appeared on the 
scene. These programs involve elements similar to 
those in the social services in that they provide finan- 
cial aid through unemployment insurance and old 
age and survivors insurance, and they provide services 
through the many functions of the employment serv- 
ice. None of these programs is a complete entity in 


itself; each is a part and fills its specific need in an 
over-all pattern. 

The tremendous growth of these programs was 
recognized by the Kentucky Legislature in creating 
the Department of Economic Security. The Depart- 
ment also reflects the philosophy that the increasing 
dependence on government grants and services is not 
healthy and that the grants and services of any gov- 
ernment agency must be considered only as a means 
to an end; to encourage economic independence—not 
governmental dependence. 

It has never been questioned that a significant por- 
tion of those receiving public assistance are potentially 
employable. It is a matter of record that a sizeable 
percentage of these cases arise from loss of employ- 
ment either by the applicant or by the person on 
whom he depends for support. On the other hand, 
it has also been observed that many claims for un- 
employment insurance arise as a result of a need for 
social services, such as the many workers who lose 
their jobs because unsatisfactory home conditions 
have an adverse effect on their work. 


Common Housinc 


HE FIRST sTeP taken in Kentucky after the creation 
Ter the department was to arrange for the common 
housing of the local offices of each of the divisions. 
To do this the state was divided into twenty-four 
districts, each with a Public Assistance field supervisor 
and an Employment Security manager located in the 
same office. To the extent that child welfare services 
existed in these areas they too were housed in the 
same office with the other divisions. It has been found 
that the common housing of these offices has made it 
far easier to achieve local coordination by giving each 
of the representatives an understanding of the func- 
tions of the other divisions. At the same time it has 
actually increased the effectiveness of the individual 
divisions in their specialized operations and in their 
relations with employers, labor, and the public gen- 
erally. 

The goal of this move is to achieve coordination— 
not integration—of functions. Each local (district) 
office includes an integrated Employment Security 
Division, employment service and unemployment in- 
surance, and a Public Assistance Division and a 
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Child Welfare Division (to the extent that staff per- 
mits). There is no over-all local manager, except 
for housekeeping purposes, and each of the local divi- 
sion supervisors reports directly to the appropriate 
state division director. 

These first steps of standardization of districts and 
common housing were essential steps but only a basis 
on which to build. Job placements are not obtained 
merely by placing two or more divisions together nor 
are social services expanded for this reason. 

Applicants for public assistance are of necessity 
difficult to place in jobs. If this were not true they 
would not be applicants for public assistance. Conse- 
quently, the ordinary employment service procedures 
of registration, referral, placement, and verification 
are not sufficient. 


INTAKE WorKER IMPORTANT 


HE FIRST KEY to success in this field lies with the 
| poe worker. This worker must, as a part of the 
intake interview, develop information regarding po- 
tential employability of every applicant. The intake 
worker must have a full understanding of the em- 
ployment service program and the facilities available 
for obtaining employment for applicants. As a matter 
of consideration of budget limitations, the intake 
worker must select those who are most susceptible to 
rehabilitation, even though this phase is explored in 
every case and the findings made a part of the case 
record. Of particular interest to the intake worker 
are those old age assistance applicants whose only 
bar to employment is the fact that they are over 65, 
the persons who are handicapped through blindness, 
and those who are otherwise physically or psycho- 
logically incapacitated. These applicants who are 
considered potentially the most employable are re- 
ferred to an employment counselor of the Employ- 
ment Service Division. The employment counselor 
in the Employment Service Division is the second 
key man. He has the responsibility of recognizing 
the nature of the employment problem that exists, 
drawing out the pertinent facts, and preparing a plan 
of action. The counselor is equipped to study job 
capabilities, recognize psychological difficulties, select 
types of jobs which any specific applicant may be able 
to perform, and recommend any corrective training 
which may be necessary. It is the responsibility of 
the counselor to determine whether short term coun- 
selling is adequate, whether a long term counselling 
program is necessary, or whether the facilities of the 
department are not adequate in any given case. Where 
the latter condition exists, the employment counselor 
may refer the applicant to the State Division of Vo- 


cational Rehabilitation. 

An important function of the employment coun- 
selor is to persuade the aged, but able, to accept jobs, 
or training for jobs, which require skills at a level 
below those formerly held. 

While the Vocational Rehabilitation Division is 
not a part of the Department of Economic Security, 
more than 50 per cent of the referrals to it are made 
by the Employment Service Division. Vocational re- 
habilitation processes then become the third key to 
success in returning applicants to constructive em- 
ployment. Referrals to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division are also made directly by the Public Assist- 
ance field workers in some cases in rural counties 
where employment counselling is not available or in 
cases where medical attention only is needed. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


HE PROGRAM of economic rehabilitation cannot be 
| pastor unless it is preceded and accompanied 
by a public relations program. There has been an 
increasing tendency among employers and others to 
shrug off the problems of cases of this type with a 
“let the government do it” attitude. The employ- 
ment service experiences difficulty in placing men 
over 40 and the placement of those over 65 is a major 
problem. Part of the answer to this lies in the work 
of the employment service representatives of the in- 
dustrial relations units in the local offices. These rep- 
resentatives are the “sales force” of the employment 
service. It is their job to sell employers on the use 
of employment service facilities, to help create jobs 
in some instances, and to sell employers on employ- 
ment service practices and policies. It is largely 
through these representatives that the now well-estab- 
lished National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week has become such a success. In Kentucky 
NEPH Week has been increased to a year-round pro- 
gram primarily for the benefit of public assistance 
applicants. 

Through these representatives constant effort is 
being made to sell Kentucky employers on the idea 
that age alone is not a handicap and that it is folly 
to discard the experience and knowledge of those 
whose only handicap is their chronological age. In 
addition to overcoming the disadvantages of age and 
physical handicaps, these representatives are constantly 
trying to assist the employers in developing specialized 
employment and part-time jobs fitted to the aptitudes 
and abilities of these applicants. Thus public relations, 
through employment service representatives, becomes 
the fourth key to success in this program. 

The fifth key function is that of a follow-up by 
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the social worker of the Public Assistance Division. 
In routine placements by the employment service the 
case ends once the placement has been verified. In a 
coordinated program of economic security the process 
begins as casework and ends the same way. The field 
worker does not lose track of an applicant merely 
because he or she has gotten a job. Subsequent inter- 
views may be held with former applicants while they 
are still working. The purpose of these interviews is 
to help the new employee with problems that have 
arisen in his new employment and to anticipate those 
which may arise. This may be continued until such 
time as the social worker feels that the rehabilitation 
process has been completed and there is no further 
need for social services in the case. Additional follow- 
up is provided to those who are placed and subse- 
quently lose their employment and reapply for assis- 
tance. Here again, the field worker has the oppor- 
tunity to determine the reasons that brought about 
the loss of employment and to take constructive ac- 
tion through the applicant and the employment 
counselor in preventing recurrence of those circum- 
stances. 

These are the key points on which procedures for 
the coordination of public assistance and employment 
security are based. These concern the largest group 
of applicants contacting the departmental offices but 
these are not alone the important points of coordina- 
tion. The department has the advantage of much 
greater experience in the coordination of public as- 
sistance and child welfare services. These are not 
new but do constitute an integral part of the economic 
security program. 


New TRAINING ProcraM 


HERE Is Now being readied an extensive training 
j peso which eventually will touch all em- 
ployees of the department and which is based on the 
full economic security program. It is expected that 
this training program, during the coming year, will 
lead to further exploitation of the possibilities of this 
type of administrative organization by enlisting the 
added knowledge and experience of the field per- 
sonnel. It is expected, during the coming year, that 
concrete relations between .child welfare services and 
employment service can be developed and instituted. 

The greatest immediate dividend that the depart- 
ment has paid has been the enthusiasm and interest 
of the field personnel who have seen in it an answer 
to many of their problems of long standing. It is 
expected, during the coming year, that this enthusi- 
asm can be transferred into hard facts of statistics 
and case histories reflecting successful operations. 


FRONTIERS 
(Continued from page 36) 


Welfare Board operates on a budget which scarcely 
permits that kind of transportation. 

Chokoloskee is about a mile long and a half mile 
wide. There are no sidewalks, no streets, no electric 
power, no sanitary advantages. A school with grades 
through the eighth and a lone church serve the 
approximately two hundred fifty people on the island. 
Paths of shell of which the island is composed criss- 
cross Chokoloskee. Many of them are overhung with 
tropical foliage and are hard to find. 


It seemed that every person Mrs. Frederick had to 
see could be found near the spot we had just left. I 
followed at her heels back and forth across the island. 
In most closely-knit groups such as you find on an 
island there is a distinct provincialism, and it was 
evident here. Through the years, Mrs. Frederick has 
developed the confidence of the fishermen and their 
families; but it must be admitted that they looked 
askance at that man trooping along with her. Some 
way, known readily to welfare workers, she gained 
the information she needed, and by early afternoon 
was ready for the water trip back to the mainland. 


MosguIToEs 


ORE RECENTLY, mosquitoes have been largely elimi- 
M nated from that section of the state. However, 
Mrs. Frederick still has screens for her car windows, 
for her auto still is to a marked extent “her office.” 
Out in that wilderness of the ’Glades, it is not at all 
unusual to conduct an interview in a car, the heat 
of the scorching sun easily penetrating whatever insu- 
lation there may be in the top. 


Again, it was late lunch, but the only person who 
seemed concerned about it was this visitor to a visitor. 
One other thing: It usually is said that walking on 
concrete pavements is more tiring than earth or any 
kind of composition. By the time the day was over 
my major complaint was not of an “aching back” but 
of aching feet. Mrs. Frederick was still going strong. 

Frontiers, in the strictest sense of the word, may 
be gone in Florida, although chambers of commerce 
occasionally point to the state as “America’s last fron- 
tier.” Certainly it is true that many a welfare worker 
in the state is less convinced that the word is just 
a figure of speech. In carrying out their professional 
function of helping meet the requirements of the 
needy, they are still encountering, at least in some 
sections, a ruggedness and a lack of development 
which surely aren’t far removed from that of a hun- 
dred years ago. 








Society's Utilization of Man’s Eventide 


by EvizABETH BRECKINRIDGE, Executive Director, 


Community Project for the Aged, 


Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 


Editor's Note: This is one of the outstanding talks 
given at the 1949 Southwestern Regional Conference 
at Ft. Worth, Texas. Since it discusses one of the 
major problems confronting public and private wel- 
fare agencies, we believe it should receive national 
distribution. 





significant in America today. This is true from 

many points of view: from the point of view of 
society and that of the individual; from the view- 
point of our national economy and of our culture. 
Finally, it has tremendous implications for our polit- 
ical structure. 

I would like to review briefly some of the reasons 
why this extension of individual lives is arousing so 
much concern and then to focus upon what is required 
of the community, and particularly of our public 
agencies, if we are to make the best use of these 
additional years. 


Te TOPIC we are discussing is one of the most 


INCREASING PRopoRTION OF AGED 


HY ARE WE devoting special attention to this sub- 
Wiyect? What are we worried about? The phe- 
nomenal increase in the proportion of older people 
in the general population is well known. Suffice it 
to note that in this country the number of persons 
60 and over has increased more than 50 per cent from 
1930 to date. Continuing advances in medical diag- 
nosis, in treatment, and in public health can be ex- 
pected to accelerate even further this disproportionate 
rate of growth. 

Now obviously there is no inevitable evil inherent 
in more of us living longer, but a look at the situation 
of those who have passed their 65th birthday is enough 
to show us that—under current conditions—long life 
in America is a scary rather than merry experience. 
In June 1947, for example, out of 10.7 millions 65 
and over in the United States, only 3.7 million were 
workers or their wives. At the same time 4.2 million 
were known to be receiving OAP, OASI or some 
public retirement pension. The remainder were sup- 
ported by private charity, friends, or family, or were 
living on their own savings. It is apparent that older 
people in general are not earning their own livings. 
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They want to; studies of those filing for OASI show 
that only about ten per cent retire voluntarily. But 
our mass production, highly industrialized society 
shuts them out. Fifty years ago two out of three 
older people lived in rural areas. Today two out of 
three are city dwellers. Only about one-third of the 
men who are 65 and over are in the labor market as 
compared to 70 per cent in 1890. 

It takes a lot of money to support a couple for 30 
or 40 years after retirement. Unless a far greater 
number of older people achieve financial independ- 
ence, the community will have a tremendous bill to 
pay (either through taxation or through voluntary 
contributions) in order to maintain this group even 
at miserable and minimum standards of living. As a 
matter of cold fact, it will be too big a bill for the 
country to carry very long and maintain any sem- 
blance of sound fiscal policy. This, it seems to me, 
is the basic problem we must face. How can we keep 
our older people in productive jobs? 


Psostems Causep sy SoctaL TRENDS 


THER sociaL trends have magnified the problems 
(] involved in long life. Studies of dependent older 
people clearly show the impetus toward ultimate in- 
security given by the depression and the subsequent 
war period. In many areas, undesirable housing has 
further complicated the picture; and everywhere the 
increased mobility of population has tended to sep- 
arate families and often made impossible preventive 
measures which would in other years have been 
assumed by relatives or old friends. Urban agencies 
must devise substitutes for traditional family relation- 
ships and neighborhood patterns that no longer exist. 

How much is possible in preventing or reducing the 
liabilities that are now associated with the later years 
of life? In Chicago, for the last three years we have 
been collecting as much information as we possibly 
could on recent developments dealing with so-called 
old age, and after seeing what has been done by a 
few individuals and agencies scattered across the coun- 
try, I am inclined to be optimistic. 

Looking first at the possibilities of economic reha- 
bililtation, we all know how much the war industries 
showed us. The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides 
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additional confirmation of the practical productive 
capacities of older workers and in New York State 
and Canada special programs are under way to restore 
these workers to the dignity of regular work. For 
additional data let me refer you to publications of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to an article “Grandpa 
Wants to Work,” by Katherine Close in Survey last 
year, and to “Birthdays Don’t Count,” a report of 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging. All of these indicate that it 
is possible for us to extend greatly our use of man- 
power. The biggest obstacle is the wide-spread and 
false idea that the older worker is no good—that he 
is set in his ways, likely to be sick, low on output, 
and poor in other ways. I’m not saying that every 
older worker is perfect or advocating retaining a man 
in a position he can no longer handle, but far too 
often the defects of the older worker are attributed 
to his age and far too often assets which come with 
age are overlooked—experience, loyalty, skill. 


PuysicaL REHABILITATION 


HAT Is THE prospect of physical rehabilitation? 

When we contrast the results obtained by a few 
doctors and agencies in this country who have really 
done an intensive, positive job with older patients 
and the lack of results obtained in routine programs, 
we again see the way clear to tremendous progress. 
The work done by Dr. Murray Ferderber in the Alle- 
gheny County Home is a good example. Unfortu- 
nately, he has been too busy to write it up, but within 
the first two years of his program, through intensive 
treatment Dr. Ferderber took fifty-five people out of 
the County Home into homes in the community, 
some even into jobs. These people, restored to com- 
munity living, included many older patients. Approxi- 
mately 300 others who were included in the rehabili- 
tation program showed remarkable improvement. 
Other reports from other doctors supply similar testi- 
mony. Too often our health services for older persons 
stop short. We do enough to keep them from dying, 
but we could do enough to keep them living. 

Still another area for rehabilitation is in the per- 
sonal adjustment of the older person. How good are 
the chances here? What can be done with casework 
and counselling, with psychiatry and psychology? 
All of us know of older persons who certainly appear 
rigid, who live in the past, who disagree with every- 
body, who seem completely withdrawn. More and 
more psychiatrists are finding that many such atti- 
tudes are defensive emotional reactions to social, eco- 
nomic, and physical deprivations. 

According to Jack Weinberg, one of the psychia- 


trists who has been studying in this field, aging (in 
the detrimental sense) begins when one begins to 
lose his hope in those things which are really sig- 
nificant to him. Over-emphasis on the values of 
youth and under-emphasis on the far more significant 
values of real maturity cause the first emotional 
insecurity for many of us. 

But are these undesirable characteristics we asso- 
ciate with old age actually a necessary and inevitable 
accompaniment of added years? And once present, 
is it impossible to remove them? Again we have 
increasing evidence to the contrary. Thoughtful social 
workers, psychiatrists and psychologists give us defi- 
nite case stories illustrating how skillful therapy can 
achieve striking results. Dr. Weinberg, on the basis 
of wide clinical experience, says “rigidity in the aged 
is a defense against anxiety and is therapeutically 
reachable.” 


A ComMMuNITY PRrocRAM 


Oo suM up, then, we can realistically assert that 
| pene we have much still to learn, there is 
enough knowledge and experience accumulated for 
a wide-spread community program of rehabilitation 
of the older population—economically, physically, and 
psychologically. 

The big question is: how are we going to do it? 
I would like to put the cart before the horse at this 
point and say a word about the necessity for a broad 
program of community education. Publicizing the 
economic, social, and human significance of longer 
living is essential if we are to be successful in securing 
legislation and financing. This kind of interpretation 
is not difficult to get over because almost everybody 
is either concerned about growing old himself or is 
concerned about an older relative. But it should be 
carefully thought out in advance so that promotion 
of one part of the program does not cancel the effect 
of another promotional effort. In other words, we 
can’t picture all old people as worn out and pitiful 
to get better assistance grants and then, a week later, 
picture them as able and resourceful to get employers 
to hire them. 

Educational information on the situation of older 
persons and programs needed must not only be aimed 
at the general public but also at agency boards, plan- 
ning and financing bodies, unions and employers, 
civic groups, political units, professional and church 
organizations. 

All of this implies that we want to work for an 
over-all program for older people, rather than starting 
out to meet one problem at a time. It is my personal 
belief that such an over-all approach is the part of 
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wisdom. This conviction comes primarily from the 
studies of old people and their problems that we 
have been carrying on in Chicago. As we traced 
back through the lives of these people, it became 
apparent that the initial difficulty soon resulted in a 
composite of many problems. What caused depend- 
ency? We found a high incidence of problems of 
finance, health, and housing, and wide-spread need 
for supplementary services, personal care, and help 
in family relations and personal adjustment. And 
there was, as you know from your own experience, 
a complex interrelationship between these problems. 


Ess—ENTIAL ELEMENTS 


HE QUICK victory which difficulties in old age have 
| the individual may be likened to the spread 
of a cancer, but in this field the possibilities of 
arresting subsequent disintegration of the individual 
through comprehensive and adequate services in the 
initial period have not been sufficiently considered. 
The mechanics of these services must be contained 
in the community’s program. Social engineering of 
high caliber will be required to draw up this program, 
but certain essential elements can be postulated. In 
the following outline these are grouped under the 
basic needs which they are designed to meet. 

1. To meet the need for economic security 

To promote employment, special sections are re- 
quired in the public employment services to conduct 
research into job opportunities, to promote jobs, to do 
real vocational caunselling, and to place older workers. 
Until this is obtained, private services might well con- 
duct demonstration vocational counselling and place- 
ment programs, Outlet shops for arts and crafts and 
sheltered workshops are needed for special groups. 
The family welfare agencies, public and private, 
should give thoughtful consideration to the employ- 
ment possibilities of older clients. 

A community program for vocational guidance, 
training, and retraining of older workers is essential. 
It would seem proper for the local or state board of 
education to take this responsibility. Such programs, 
closely coordinated with employment agencies, should 
serve workers whose usual skills are outmoded, whose 
physical abilities cannot continue to meet the demands 
of their trades, and middle-aged women without pre- 
vious work experience. 

Study of retirement procedures is urgent, as well 
as research into insurance and pension plans. Pro- 
grams of retirement planning and counselling are 
required. Employers need to reconsider their hiring 
and retiring ages. This applies not only to private 
industry but to government service, schools not under 
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civil service, and civil service. Unions, too, should 
consider retirement planning, job transfers, and part- 
time employment for older workers. 

Finally, the Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance 
program and the Old Age Assistance program should, 
of course, be operated on a far more adequate scale 
than at present. Under-staffing and inadequate pay- 
ments are poor economy in the long run. 

2. To meet the need for home security 

Little attention has been paid in this country to 
providing suitable living arrangements for our older 
population. The desire for privacy and independence 
in adequate homes which is so strong in all of us is 
usually frustrated as far as the older person is con- 
cerned. Community planning and promotion should 
be directed toward expanded provision for this group 
in regular housing and in public and private housing 
projects, and also in cooperatives and cottages. Wel- 
fare services should be made available to persons in 
such housing. A special effort is needed to secure for 
single older persons the right to live in public housing 
projects. 

In order that older persons may stay in their own 
homes as long as possible, there should be a great 
extension of home services. These include house- 
keeping and marketing, and medical and nursing care. 
For isolated and homebound individuals, programs 
of home recreation and occupational therapy need to 
be supplied. Volunteers are useful in this work. 

For the old person who is physically or psycho- 
logically unable to remain in his own or family home, 
a great expansion and improvement of all kinds of 
protective shelter are necessary. This includes homes 
for the aged, boarding and nursing homes, and foster 
family homes. 

3. To meet the need for health security 

All of us, I am sure, are conscious of the desperate 
need for expanded hospital and clinic facilities for 
long-time care of the ill older person. Chronic dis- 
eases demand a wide development of services under 
both public and private auspices. Homes for the aged, 
too, should expand their health programs to admit 
more chronically ill persons and to carry on positive 
programs of health education and rehabilitation. 

There is certainly a big job ahead for state and 
city departments of geriatrics and adult hygiene. 
Interim care programs should be developed by public 
and private family agencies and by institutions for 
those persons who must wait prolonged periods prior 
to admission to hospitals and homes for the aged, and 
for those persons in hospitals who no longer require 
hospitalization but have no place to go. Facilities for 
two special groups—terminal cancer cases and the 
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senile—are tragically inadequate. 

Furthermore, our mental hospitals are too often 
used as the last refuge for older persons who could 
better be cared for through other kinds of programs. 
As a result mental hospital beds that are required for 
other types of mental disability are being filled with 
the senile aged. Community psychiatric services should 
be expanded to reduce to a minimum the incidence 
of mental illness in the aged group. 


4. To meet the need for emotional security 


A three-point program appears advisable in dealing 
with this problem. First, a program of family and 
adult education; second, development of leisure-time 
activities; third, more adequate casework, counselling, 
and referral services. 

A vigorous and comprehensive program of family 
education is needed because of the lack of under- 
standing as to the changes which take place with age 
and the problems facing older persons. This could 
be carried on by family and groupwork agencies, 
churches, parent-teacher associations, and similar agen- 
cies. For the individual concerned with his own aging, 
special institutes and programs on preparation for 
later maturity are a great help. 

The subject of leisure-time activities is always a vital 
and fascinating one. Almost every community needs 
additional groupwork programs designed for older 
persons. Social agencies, of course, have historically 
concentrated upon youth and we still hear agency 
executives say, “Oh, the old people here are too old 
for recreation.” After some of the programs I have 
seen and heard about, I am almost inclined to believe 
one is never too old. But, in developing a community 
recreation program, we must be careful not to “give” 
older people programs. The most positive values 
come through the real participation of the older per- 
sons themselves. Camping and summer-outing facili- 
ties should be included along with programs for the 
homebound. Hobby shows are a wonderful way to 
do a community education job as well as ‘providing 
real enjoyment for the participants. 

Real casework and counselling facilities are urgently 
required. Both public and private family agencies 
have too often given only lip-service to this responsi- 
bility. I believe that schools of social work, with their 
emphasis on work with younger people, have fostered 
this neglect and am convinced that adoption of the 
generic approach in the schools cannot undo the dam- 
age. We need special courses in casework, medical 
social work, groupwork, and institutional manage- 
ment to train new workers. We need vigorous in- 
service training for those already on the job. 


Pusiic AcEency’s REsPONSIBILITY 
HERE does the public agency fit into this over-all 
Wicca Some of the responsibilities of the 
public agency have been indicated. Certainly the 
major task of employment and retraining is a public 
one. 

But a few special points deserve emphasis. I believe 
the time has come to protest to the utmost the high 
old age assistance caseloads. The public worker has 
done a super-human job, but much of this effort is 
lost when it has to be spread so thin and when 
grants are below minimum subsistence levels. 

I believe the public assistance agency on the state 
and local level should take greater responsibility for 
recreation programs. This has worked in New York 
City and it can work elsewhere. 

I would like to see a more intensive job done by 
the public assistance agency in following through on 
the medical care of its older clients. I think we have 
leaned a little too far back in our anxiety to preserve 
the client’s right to make his own plan. This is not 
always feasible when the client has a hard time get- 
ting around, has a variety of disabilities, and may 
well be confused by the plans and procedures sug- 
gested to him. 

Finally, it should be noted that it is the public 
agency (in all fields) that has carried the great bulk 
of service for older people. The public agency has 
seen the problems of the aged first-hand and the difh- 
culties growing out of inadequate services. Conse- 
quently, it is the public agency that can best marshal 
the concrete evidence necessary to restore decent 
living to this section of the population. This is a 
great and terribly important challenge, but with 
knowledge and enthusiasm it can be done. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 
(Continued from page 30) 


If so, what would be the ideal groupings? What mini- 
mum conditions should the federal grants carry? Are 
there any services, now grant-aided, which might in 
the future be left to state responsibility? If variable 
grants are to replace equal matching grants, in what 
functional areas are they needed, and what is the 
purpose of variability? If the objective is to assure 
an American minimum of service in any area, how 
is that minimum to be defined? Are there techniques 
already in use, or yet to be developed, which might 
more nearly realize the ideals of federal-state co- 
operation ? 

Here is an area where public welfare has much to 
contribute and where public welfare has much at 
stake. 











What Is The Agency's Hesponsibility in AUC Cases? 


by ELEANOR TrRAvIN KapLow, Caseworker II 


St. Louis City Welfare Office 


St. Louis, Missouri 


fare of the Missouri State Department of Public 

Health and Welfare recognizes that the basic 
reason for its existence is the need of the persons 
served. Although the primary service of the agency 
is that of financial assistance, casework services to 
assist persons to become self-supporting and useful 
citizens of the community are also offered, insofar 
as staff time will permit. 

A plan of integrated public. assistance and child 
welfare services was begun in 1943 by the agency, and 
expanded slowly. However, the shortage of trained 
personnel as well as inadequate appropriations for 
assistance to meet even minimum economic needs has 
greatly handicapped this program. The principles of 
adequacy of relief, rehabilitation, and prevention on a 
case work basis are clearly implied by the Missouri 
law defining the relief-giving functions of the public 
welfare agency. 


T" St. Louis City Office of the Division of Wel- 


Limitep Funps 


UNDS APPROPRIATED for general relief in Missouri 
F ore sufficient to cover only 55 per cent of all 
budgeted needs. ADC grants are limited to the Fed- 
eral maximums of $27 for the first child and $18 
for each additional child. If these amounts do not 
cover the family’s total budgeted needs, additional 
assistance may be given only from general relief 
funds at the 55 per cent level. This means that in 
many instances, deprivation and hardships cannot 
be adequately relieved by the assistance grants, and 
problems with reference to children and their welfare 
are thereby often intensified by this failure to meet 
basic economic necessities. 

The administration, in an attempt to implement 
the spirit of the law offering those services possible 
under the present agency set-up, has designated a lim- 
ited number of staff who have additional training and 
experience as Caseworkers II, as differentiated from 
the regular staff who are classified as Caseworkers I. 
This small group of workers is given the opportunity 
to work constructively with those persons who desire 
other casework services which fall within the scope 
of the agency’s functions, over and above the meeting 
of their financial needs. 


A basic principle in the granting of public assistance 
is that the help given be done in a positive manner 
and as quickly as possible, and that the grant be 
adequate to cover minimum needs. Because of the 
agency’s inability to grant adequate assistance to meet 
budgeted necessities compatible with standards of 
health and decency, the agency administration has a 
direct responsibility for training staff to acquire a 
knowledge of community resources, both formal and 
informal, in order to help the client make use of 
those which might be able to assist him. This is 
important, too, because the size of the public agency 
case load, and because the lack of sufficient trained 
personnel does not permit a limited number of even 
the better equipped workers to handle all the other 
problems which are presented by clients who are 
seeking help. Referrals to other social agencies in 
the community who can best serve these persons be- 
come important and necessary functions of a public 
welfare agency. 


Errects oF GRANTS ON SERVICES 


N THE STRUGGLE to attain bare sustenance for many 
| of our ADC families, rehabilitative and preventive 
measures are lessened. Too often, caseworkers feel 
that the inadequacy of the grant closes the door to 
other services that the agency can offer the client. 
However, it is in this challenge to help our clients 
obtain the necessities of life for themselves and their 
children that our professional skills and creative help- 
fulness are called forth. The limitations imposed 
upon our performance as caseworkers by the laws 
and the administrative rulings set up under these laws 
sometimes do have a frustrating effect. However, 
there is administrative awareness of this. Because of 
this, staff training is directed toward an understanding 
of the laws and rulings so that we can accept them 
realistically and move ahead in terms of the needs 
of any particular individual situation. There is the 
realization then that it is attitudes and skills that set 
workers’ performance levels, and that even the restric- 
tive limitations of inadequate grants need not prevent 
a caseworker from doing all she can to give maximum 
service to a client, within agency functions. 

We all know the importance of money in an 
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economy such as ours, and there is no value in mini- 
mizing its effects on our lives. Without an adequate 
income to maintain a family in health and decency, 
the children in such a family are often the chief 
sufferers. As caseworkers in the public agency, whose 
primary responsibility for meeting economic need has 
been universally assumed by almost everyone, our 
first concern is that of an adequate budget for every 
family. Without the assurance of some economic sta- 
bility, there is serious doubt of the preparation or 
readiness of the children in these families for becoming 
healthy and productive citizens of the community. 

Under the laws of Missouri, the ADC grants do 
not make any contribution for the mother’s place in 
the home, although her needs are included in the 
total budget. As a result, the mother is often forced 
to seek support for herself by working outside the 
home, unless there is some other source of income. 
In many cases, even with other income such as support 
from the absent father, there is not always sufficient 
money to meet all the family’s expenses. When there 
is no additional income, real hardship follows, and 
some financial supplementation is necessary for the 
family’s existence. 


SUPPLEMENTING MEaAGER GRANTS 


OW DO CASEWORKERS in a public agency help clients 
H to find ways of supplementing meager grants, 
especially when the welfare of the children is at 
stake? The task of finding ways of helping our clients 
when money is lacking and community resources 
are also scarce, is a time-consuming and administra- 
tively expensive one. In St. Louis, financial supple- 
mentation of the public assistance grant by a private 
social agency, except on an emergency basis, is the 
exception rather than the rule. In some instances, 
where there are other casework problems which need 
to be solved, and with which the family is interested 
in being helped, a private family agency will consider 
an ADC case for service along with some financial 
assistance. 

These cases are only a small part of the total ADC 
families in need of other casework services which the 
agency itself could offer them if adequate assistance 
could be given as a basic service. There are probably 
only a few ADC cases where skilled help in the 
solution of problems peculiar to family life—those 
involving marital difficulties, unmarried parenthood, 
parent-child conflicts, behavior of adolescents, and 
school and social problems of children—may not be 
needed and desired by clients. 

With staff emphasis on helping the client solve his 
problems in the most constructive way for himself, 


it rests with the agency administration to have every 
worker carry on as effectively as possible within the 
necessary functional limitations. This means that each 
worker must be able to understand the total job 
for herself first, so that she can use the knowledge 
she acquires to help the client and to be able to 
understand them and accept them realistically. Inter- 
pretation must also go beyond the client to all other 
persons with whom the worker comes in contact in 
the community, including relatives, landlords, and 
other interested individuals. 

The problems which are presented by the parents 
or their substitutes in our ADC families all have one 
common denominator—that of the welfare of the 
children. It is the agency’s acceptance of this responsi- 
bility for providing services to children in their own 
homes which becomes the focus of the caseworker’s 
job in working with these families. How she does 
this varies from case to case with emphasis on the 
individual in each situation. 


Case ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE FOLLOWING Case illustrations show what can be 
las in some instances: 

Sam is now a fourteen-year old boy, who because 
of his low mental capacity, is unable to talk intel- 
ligibly or to care for himself in many ways. The five 
other children in the family are all of normal intelli- 
gence. For many years, from the time Sam was about 
seven or eight years old, his mother tried to find 
some public school or institution that would provide 
some training for Sam. She felt that he showed 
capacity to be trained for simple tasks as he under- 
stood and was able to follow directions carefully. 
He could do several family washings and ironings 
beautifully, and was also immaculate about his own 
person. 

When Sam was about eleven years old a worker 
from our agency visited in the home to make the 
required periodic reinvestigation. She observed Sam’s 
activities around the house, and with her encourage- 
ment, his mother again attempted to enter him in a 
special school for training. Again he was refused 
admission because of his inability to talk clearly, and 
because of this no index of his mental capacity could 
be made. There seemed to be nothing for Sam’s 
mother to do but to keep him at home with her. 

Workers from the agency continued to visit the 
family from time to time, and when the situation 
came into the hands of a caseworker with a limited 
load, earnest efforts were made to do something for 
Sam. A private school was located in St. Louis County 
which worked intensively with mentally-handicapped 
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children not eligible for admission to public schools. 
Interviews were arranged for Sam with the school 
director, who felt that he showed capacity for some 
training and for limited self-dependence within a 
protected environment. By this time, Sam was already 
thirteen years old, and the school was not permitted 
to work with children beyond the age of sixteen years. 
Some means of financing Sam’s training had to be 
found soon if he were to get the benefit of this. 

Although children who attended the private school 
from nearby communities were financed by their local 
education departments, the City of St. Louis does not 
make similar provision for children who live in their 
jurisdiction, even when there are no other facilities 
for training. The public agency is also unable to 
pay tuition because of its limited funds. 

A community group who might be interested in 
financing Sam was searched for, and found in a St. 
Louis businessmen’s club. After presentation of the 
facts in Sam’s situation, which were given to the child 
welfare committee with the permission of Sam’s 
mother, the club agreed to assume responsibility for 
financing his training for one year. At the end of 
the year, Sam’s progress was reviewed with both the 
school and the agency. He was able to speak a few 
words distinctly, to make part of the trip to school 
alone (two transfer points were necessary), and could 
do simple tasks assigned to him. It was felt that 
his achievement merited his continued training, and 
the club again assumed this responsibility for meeting 
the bill. It is our hope that Sam’s training will be 
possible until he is sixteen years old, and that some 
simple job might be found for him as has been 
possible with some of the school’s “graduates.” 


DoroTHy 


HEN, THERE is the case of Dorothy, who is eight 

years old, and the older of two children. Her 
mother and father are divorced. Dorothy was very 
much attached to her father, who has since remarried 
and has another child, and was beginning to show 
behavior symptoms which reflected her feelings of 
not being loved. Dorothy’s mother found it necessary 
to go to work to support herself and the two children 
because she could not get along on the ADC grant 
of $45 even with $40 monthly contributed by her 
former husband. She did not have the time to pay 
much attention to Dorothy because of concern about 
her own situation. Although she was able to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the care of the pre- 
school child while she worked, she was unable to 
make similar arrangements for Dorothy. During the 
summer months this involved full-time care for both 


children. Unless she could do something about this, 
she would have to stop work during the summer. 

A careful survey of community day care facilities 
yielded nothing that would be suitable for Dorothy, 
so that the worker looked to the private day camps 
which seem to be in the majority in this vicinity, 
An excellently-run day camp was located, and after 
some discussion of the situation with the director, she 
offered a full-time scholarship to Dorothy for the 
period needed. As she had on the camp staff two 
trained social workers, we were assured of interest in 
Dorothy’s personal problems. 

In a third situation, the applicant for public assist- 
ance was a young unmarried mother about to have 
her second child. The public assistance grants for 
both GR and ADC would meet only little more than 
half of all her necessary expenses. She found this 
quite threatening to her existence at a time when she 
was unable to make any other plans to support herself 
and the three-year old child she already had. In 
discussing this with her, when she realized that she 
was going to have to face her future alone for the 
first time in four years since her paramour had re- 
turned to his wife, she became even more frightened 
and dependent. In a setting where the grant is insufh- 
cient to cover need, the giving of assistance in a posi- 
tive and helpful manner is made more difficult. 

The recognition on the part of the worker of the 
client’s real need for supplementary financial help 
before she could go on to face her other problems 
became the basis of a referral to a private family 
and children’s agency, which agreed to assume respon- 
sibility for supplementing the grant to meet all her 
minimum needs as budgeted, while at the same time 
casework service would be offered her in the solution 
of her personal problems. This plan was accepted by 
the client who is working toward assuming a self- 
dependent role. 

In the last situation, although the public agency 
worker could have offered the applicant further case- 
work service within the agency’s functions, the reality 
of the inadequate grant made this impossible under 
these circumstances, and a referral to another social 
agency that would be able to meet the client’s total 
needs was made. 


Tue AceEncy’s REsPponsiBILITY 


© sUM uP, the agency’s responsibility for its ADC 
cases, as for its other categorical assistance pro- 
grams, covers several areas. First: to meet its primary 
purpose as a financial assistance agency in a positive 
helping manner, with adequate funds, and without 
delay; second: to offer other casework services as 
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desired by clients that come within the defined scope 
of agency function; and third: to interpret the law 
and the administrative rulings so that staff training 
can offer full potentialties for service within the 
limitations of law, and within the restrictions of inade- 
quate grants. 

It is also the public agency’s responsibility for its 
ADC families as well as for its other programs, to 
point up the weak spots in the social fabric. It 
knows that if people are to be helped constructively, 
there must be interest and action on the part of the 
whole community. No amount of financial assistance 
given, even with skilled casework, will solve the prob- 
lems of a family with a mentally defective child if 
the community does not provide facilities to train 
such children. Nor can adequate financial assistance 
plus other casework services cure the social problems 
of slum housing, unemployment, sickness, and many 
other causes of human suffering. However, the public 
assistance agency which has to deal with the effects of 
these conditions has a direct responsibility to bring the 
knowledge it has gathered slowly case by case to the 
attention of the general public. Even more, it is the 
duty of the public agency to keep this information 
before the public consciousness at all times. 

For this task of prodding the community con- 


science, the public agency requires the development 
of some basic social qualities: 


1. Ability to see each individual case in relation to 
the total social situation; 


2. Ability to present its job to the public without 
betraying the confidential nature of the casework 
relationship in order not to harm any individual; 


3. Ability to develop and establish good working 
relationships with the various channels of public opin- 
ion in the community, such as the press, which is 
the chief medium for social action. 


The results of a sound body of law supplemented 
by proper rules, regulations, and procedures are as 
follows: (1) Improved service to children, which 
is most important of all; (2) Agencies have progressed 
in defining their service and in seeing that they have 
the funds, staff, and foster homes to carry out what 
they claim to do. Other agencies are finding it neces- 
sary to limit the kinds of service they offer in order 
to improve the quality of what they do; (3) Institu- 
tions are clarifying what service they can offer and 
giving thoughtful consideration to determine if child 
can benefit by the service available; (4) The number 
of agencies or institutions having inadequate facilities 
has been reduced or completely eliminated. 





International Conference of Social Work 


What It Is 

The International Conference of Social Work is a 
world-wide association of individuals and organiza- 
tions which, because of their interest in meeting the 
social welfare needs of people, have organized to be 
of mutual help in providing welfare services every- 
where. Its major function is to provide an inter- 
national forum for the discussion of social work and 
related issues. The Conference promotes the exchange 
of information and experience among social workers 
and social agencies throughout the world. The Con- 
ference is non-political, non-governmental, and non- 
sectarian, and does not undertake social action pro- 
grams or activities of an operational nature. 


How It Operates 


The basic pattern of the Conference is the national 
committees in various countries throughout the world. 
Each national committee recruits individual and or- 
ganizational members and solicits contributions. 

The Conference is financed by contributions and 


memberships secured by the national committees. 
Quotas are assigned to each on the basis of the total 
budget of the Conference and the ability of the various 
national committees to contribute. 


United States Committee 


The United States Committee is composed of a 
group of thirty-three social welfare leaders in this 
country, whose chairman is Fred K. Hoehler. They 
are undertaking to raise the necessary funds in this 
country so that the United States can pay its fair 
share of the expenses of the International Conference. 

Memberships have been established for both indi- 
viduals and organizations at the following rates: 
individuals—$5, $10, and $25 or more; organiza- 
tions—$25, $50, and $100 or more. All social workers 
interested in the purposes of the International Con- 
ference are urged to become members. Inquiries, con- 
tributions, and membership applications should be 
sent to the Conference office, 82 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Program 


The idea of organizing the International Confer- 
ence was first proposed at the 50th Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work in 1923. 
After considerable preparatory work, the first Inter- 
national Conference was held in Paris in 1928. Other 
meetings followed at four-year intervals—in Frank- 
furt-on-Main in 1932 and in London in 1936. The 
work of the Conference was interrupted by the war, 
and a special post-war meeting took place at The 
Hauge in 1947. This was devoted to a consideration 
of the welfare problems of war-devastated countries. 
In 1948 the fourth International Conference took 
place in Atlantic City and New York. 

The Conference is now planning a series of meet- 
ings on international welfare subjects in various parts 
of the world. There will be a group of meetings in 
Atlantic City next April at the time of the 77th An- 
nual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work, sponsored by the United States and Canadian 
Committees. 

The next general meeting of the International Con- 
ference is scheduled for July 1950 in Paris. The theme 
of the meeting is to be “Social Work in 1950—Its 
Boundaries and Its Content.” In order to facilitate 
the attendance of as many: Americans as possible at 
this meeting, the Conference is making arrangements 
for group travel to Europe at approximately half- 
price. Persons interested in further details about this 
are invited to write to the Conference office. 

It is expected that the meeting following this will 
be in 1952 in India. 

Proceedings have been issued after each of the Con- 
ferences held to date, and this practice will be followed 
for futyre meetings. Copies of the existing Proceed- 
ings can be obtained from the Conference office. 

In addition to Proceedings, the International Con- 
ference publishes a quarterly newsletter which is sent 
to all who become members through their national 
committees. An administrative bulletin is also sent 
periodically to officers of the Conference and to na- 
tional committees. 





News and Notes 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
N THE INsIDE back cover of the January issue of 
Pusiic WELFARE we gave the dates for the annual 
round table conference and the various regional meet- 
ings. We urge you to save these dates as regional 
conference committees are already hard at work on 


their respective programs and you are assured of a 
meeting that will be of value, interest, and stimulation 
to you. 

Since the list was published last month, the dates 
and place have been determined for the West Coast | 
regional meeting. This conference will be held in’ 
Portland, Oregon, on September 21-23. The South 
East regional conference will meet in Richmond, Vir- | 
ginia, on October 12-14 or on October 19-21. 


GoLpEN ANNIVERSARY 


HE New Jersey State Board of Child Welfare re- 
; pene celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The No- 
vember 1949 issue of The Welfare Reporter, monthly 
magazine of the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, paid honor to the Child Welfare 
Division. 

We join Commissioner Sanford Bates of New Jersey 
in congratulating the State Board of Child Welfare, 
which is now part of the State Department. Articles 
in the November issue recall the history of the first 
fifty years of the agency and its achievements. Joseph 
E. Alloway is now executive director of the board. 
We are certain that under his leadership the agency 
will continue the splendid work it has done in the 
last half century. 


CHILDREN’s BurREAU PUBLICATIONS 


WO RECENT publications of the Children’s Bureau 
Tihoula be included in the library of every state and 
local welfare agency. We suggest that you secure a 
copy of Guardianship of Children and Essentials of 
Adoption Law and Procedure. 

The pamphlet on guardianship is a summary of the 
findings and specific recommendations of a study in 
that area made by Irving Weissman. This extract of 
the study is presented so that the results may be of 
immediate use to the states. It is the hope that this 
study will serve as the basis for setting standards, 
revising legislation, and improving service to children 
in guardianship. 

The report on adoption is publication No. 331 of 
the Bureau. Stressing the objectives in adoption law 
of protecting the child, the natural parents, and the 
adopting parents, the publication sets forth nine prin- 
ciples of adoption. No one adoption law now in 
force can be considered as a “model” to be followed 
exactly by every other state. Each state must consider 
its own needs and situations, but the pamphlet does 
set forth provisions that it is believed should be in- 
cluded in every good adoption law. The report merits 
the study and sincere consideration of all state and 
local agencies concerned with adoptions. 














ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


1950 PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


Over one-third of the state administrators have changed in the past year. 
There are literally hundreds of new local directors. You and your staff will need 


this up-to-date information. 


The changes made in public welfare legislation by the 44 state legislatures 
which met last year will be included in the appendix material on residence 


requirements for the various welfare programs and the other summary tables. 


This is the 11th annual edition of the DIRECTORY. The DIRECTORY 
lists United States and Canadian public welfare agencies, discusses interstate 
correspondence procedures, and describes federal, state, and local agencies and 


their programs. You'll find it the EASY way to address and route correspond- 


ence properly. 


The DIRECTORY will be available April 15th at $5.00 a copy with gener- 


ous discounts on all quantity orders. You can place your order today with: 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, IIL 
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